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Members of Labor unions 
t this out and post it. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Fairyland Theatre. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works. 


Jewel Tea Company. 


American Tobacco Company. : 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Pacific Luggage Co. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Missiu... 


The Emporium. 
United Railroads. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


H 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Teraple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

“ookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays. 177 Capp. 


Bricklayers No. 7—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor 'femple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. BR. Ave. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 2rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet lst 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 
Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet lst 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians— Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday st 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. - 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retsil Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
b. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Steuart. 


San Francisco 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays. 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon.lays. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 38d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 
Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No, 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m, 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Walters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m.. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday. Labor Temple. 
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-- Kansas Court 


With all the political and economic strength 
that labor unions possess they have pounced upox 
the Kansas Industrial Court, attacking it through 
direct action at the polls and adverse criticism 
in the Nation’s publications. In Kansas the la- 
bor unions were the main element in the recent 
election of the gubernatorial nominee pledged to 
oppose the court; outside Kansas labor unions 
have been mainly responsible for the defeat of 
similar proposals in Nebraska, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and Oklahoma. And for this 
labor unions have been condemned. For this 
labor has been charged with selfishness. But not 
rightly so. 

For even if the decisions of such a court are 
not prompted by political motives, even if de- 
cisions do not reflect merely the personal precon- 
ceptions of its arbitrators, its decisions must be 
nevertheless only an enthroned expediency. Ar- 
bitration cures nothing. At least it cures verv 
little. It is only a medicine that stops the in- 
tensity of the pain without always eliminating 
the cause of the pain. Our sick body politic, un- 
conscious of its internal disorder, will live its 
usual daily life. Strikes won’t interfere with its 
transportation, or food, or clothing. But the dis- 
ease will not be cured. The crisis may be tided 
over and the danger of strikes obviated; the dis- 
pute may be patched up and the use of expediency 
may save the day. But the disease will persist. 
Labor will remain discontented. Upon a dis- 
contented laboring class no people can securely 
base its national life, 


The majority of the cases of the Kansas Court 
merely tide over the trouble. Its first decision, 
in the Topeka Edison Company case, is typical: 
with the employees demanding a ten-cent raise 
the company was willing to grant two and a half 
cents, so the court determined upon a raise of 
seven and a half cents. A perusal of the decisions 
will show numberless cases of this type. Bicker- 
ings about a small raise here and a slight change 
in working conditions there, with an almost in- 
evitable compromise by the court. A compromise 
accepted by both parties. A compromise usually 
giving to labor small raises in wages. But raises 
based upon what reasoning? Upon principle? 
No. Upon certain accepted standards? No. They 
are decisions based upon what seemed to the 
arbitrators a fair settlement, What the judges 
conceived to be practical and expedient at the 
present time, and what they considered fair in 
view of present conditions they wrote into their 
decisions. “Common-sense dressed up,” says 
Herbert Feis of the University of Kansas. 

And what is the “common-sense” of these arbi- 
trators? If we analyze it we will find it but a 
reflection of the judgment of the class which they 
represent, an almost second-nature judgment that 
has become an innate part of their minds. From 
their education, from their associations, from their 
contact with life, they have gained certain definite 
ideas of how things should be. And their “com- 
mon-sense” is what they have accepted as these 
unquestionable standards. It is the judgment of 
the age printed upon these individuals as the 
result of their previous learning in books and in 
life. 

And the “common-sense” of one age is often 


By Mathew O. Tobriner. ; 


the obvious injustice of the next. “Common-sense” 
told the Greek that slavery was justifiable, and 
“common-sense” told the inquisitors of Spain that 
the use of torture to convert their victims was 
God’s will. One hundred and fourteen years ago 
“common-sense” told a judge in Philadelphia to 
write into his decision: “A combination of work- 
men to raise wages may be considered from a 
two-fold point of view: one, as a movement to 
benefit themselves; the other, as a movement to 
injure those who do not join the society. The 
rule of law condemns them both.” ‘And _ these 
workmen who had organized to improve existing 
conditions were found by the jury to be guilty of 
“a combination to raise wages.’ And our 
“common-sense” tells us one hundred and four- 
teen years later that such a decision is ridiculous. 
Our standards then have progressed. 

Labor would progress them more, according 
to her lights. Such “common-sense” thinking as 
that of the Philadelphia court one hundred and 
fourteen years ago is the chief ‘stumbling block to 
her success, and a Court of Industrial Common- 
sense would set her back a century. The judges 
of such a court must be spokesmen of things as 
they are. They have made a success of them- 
selves under present conditions; they will repre- 
sent those on top under present conditions. To 
these men labor must come to ask that the labor- 
ing man be given a new position in the social 
scale. What these men are to be asked is that 
they alter the system of which they are the 
leaders, under which they have achieved success, 
through which the upper class they represent is 
kept relatively better off. 

The higher type of labor leadership would ad- 
vance the position of labor to a higher level. As 
a “part of a profound and fundamental struggle, 
ages old—the struggle upward of the masses,” the 
labor movement has been characterized. Upon 
this movement an industrial court, with its judges 
recruited from the dominant class, must be an 
inevitable clamp. Not because they intend to be, 
but because their “common-sense” and concep- 
tions of expediency will make them so, must these 
judges be an out-post of the present order which 
labor will have to overcome before it advances 
into the position it contemplates. In the days of 
Greece a court concerned with the relationship 
of slave and master would hardly have abolished 
slavery, undoubtedly concerning itself with what 
to its mind would be the more important matters, 
such as the length of the slave work-day and 
slave working conditions. 

After all “Justice” in the industrial is in a state 
of rapid flux. Whether we should allow a court 
with an upper-class personnel, static judicial ma- 
chinery, and a likely dependence upon “prece- 
dents,” to enter such a field is a grave question. 
Labor’s is an upward struggle, a struggle against 
present conditions, and although I am inclined to 
doubt the validity of many of her objections to 
the court, the argument that the court will be 
the champion of present conditions, opposed to 
any fundamental change, is sound. Labor is justi- 
fied in her opposition. 


of “Common Sense” 


EYE WITNESS STORY OF MOB. 

Here is the story of A. F., Raash, bunk-mate 
of E. C. Gregor, who was hanged by a mob at 
Harrison, Ark. Raash was interviewed at Spring- 
field, Mo., by a United Press ‘correspondent. 
Raash had fled to Springfield after having been 
terribly beaten by the mob that hanged Gregor. - 
The correspondent says that Raash, when inter- 
viewed, was covered with bruises caused by blows 
from gun butts and one eye was black and blue. 

“Gregor couldn’t possibly have had anything 
to do with the burning of the M. & N. A. bridges 
because he slept tight beside me near Branson, 
Mo., almost every night since October 1,” Raash 
told the correspondent. 

“We had been working for the Ozark Power 
and Water Company, building a dam down the 
river from Branson and Friday morning Gregor 
and I decided to pay a visit to our families in 
Harrison, 

“The bridges had been burned when we arrived, 
so he could have had nothing to do with it.” 

Raash, who is not a striker, told of being led 
into the woods by a mob of 20 men and threat- 
ened with hanging unless he confessed burning 
bridges on the railroad, the correspondent said. 
He says he was also told that every union man 
around and in Harrison Tuesday would be strung 
to a trestle. 

“I was sitting around the stove in my home in 
Harrison, reading the”Bible to my wife and three 
children,” said Raash. “The first thing I knew 
my front door was knocked open with the butt 
of a rifle. 


“Two men came in and the rest stood on my 
porch. 


“We want you,’ said one, and he leaned over 
and smashed me in the face. 

“My wife and children rushed to me and threw 
their arms around me and cried for mercy. One 
by one they were torn away and thrown into the 
corners of the room and I was led out into the 
night. 

“The mob took me to a spot in the woods near 
Harrison. I was beaten and kicked for 20 min- 
utes when I would not confess to burning bridges. 
I told them I was not a striker and had been in 
Harrison only on Thanksgiving and Christmas, 

““Let’s hang him,’ cried one of the crowd. He 
moved in from the outskirts and I judged he had 
a rope. 

“No, let’s beat him some more,’ cried another, 
and I was knocked down and tramped on until 
I was unconscious, When I came to, I was 
dressed only in my trousers, socks and under- 
wear. I was kicked again and again, and told if 
I was seen in Harrison I would be hanged to a 
trestle. .I went home and put on some clothes, 
kissed my wife and children goodbye and started 
up the road south from Harrison. 

“I saw other mobs along the road so I hit into 
the mountains and I have been on the road ever 
since,” 3 


—————_@—_______ 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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MUST CURB ANTI-UNION VIOLENCE. 

President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor has issued a statement insisting that the 
government of Arkansas shall intervene to pro- 
tect the striking employees of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas Railroad at Harrison, Ark., from 
mob violence. 

“The facts of mob violence, of usurpation of 
municipal authority, of intimidation, are matters 
of open record,” declares President Gompers. 

“Properly constituted government in the State 
ef Arkansas can vindicate itself only by a speedy 
determination of responsibility and an adequate 
and quickly determined punishment for those 
guilty of one of the worst atrocities of our time. 

“Where there is so much enmity against labor, 
surely it is only fair to insist that duly constituted 
authority take charge and perform its duty in a 
situation such as this.” 

The anti-labor mob dictatorship at Harrison is 
organized under the auspices of a local “citizens’ 
committee.” One striker has been lynched and 
several driven from the State. 

At the office of President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor the following 
report to President Gompers by L. W. Lowry, 
American Federation of Labor organizer and rep- 
resentative of the Federation at the legislative 
hearings on the Arkansas mob situation at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, was made public: 

“Evidence before the legislative committee is 
positive that the mob was brought to Harrison on 
a special train provided by the Missouri and North 
Arkansas Railway, and the mob, or part of them, 
was carried on a special train to Heber Springs. 
Mayor Vincent of Heber Springs gave active as- 
sistance to the mob, in fact was one of them. 
Strikers and their friends were arrested by armed 
men, without process of law, and if they refused 
to sign an agreement to give up their union and 
become ‘100 per cent American and M. & N, A. 
Ry. they were ordered to leave. In a few in- 
stances time was given the strikers to leave and 
then they were given a ‘clearance’ signed by the 
citizens’ committee. Several strikers were told 
that ‘they were good citizens but it was such men 
as they that made others stick, and so far as the 
residents of Heber Springs were concerned, the 

* strike was called off.’ 

“A Mr. Casey, 64 years of age, long time mer- 
chant, had a farmer’s union card in his window. 
Some members of the mob arrested him, beat up 
his son, and took them before the citizens’ com- 
mittee, who immediately released them, instructing 
their ‘guards’ not to molest farmer union men for 
fear the farmers would resent it. 

“W, J. Wilson, 61 years, wife and nine children, 
formerly a section hand, owning house and small 
farm, receiving no strike benefits and otherwise 
employed, was told to either sign up and guard 
bridges, help operate the railway or get out. He 
went to the bank to arrange to sell his Liberty 
Bonds to support his wife and was given a fine 
letter of recommendation by the president of the 
bank, vouching for his good citizenship and in- 
tegrity. The same banker was an armed guard 
when Wilson was being questioned by the com- 
mittee! He walked 78 miles to Conway and then 
by train here. 73 

“White County grand jury just adjourned and 
out of 65 indictments for felonies only three were 
against strikers for alleged bridge burnings. 

“Citizens’ committee still in charge of Harrison 
and Heber Springs. Citizens in Eureka Springs 
held mass meeting and will ‘request’ everyone to 
leave who cannot give a good reason for not sign- 
ing to support to the limit the Missouri and North 
Arkansas Railway. “L. W. LOWRY.” 

At the office of the Federation a copy of a 
“pledge,” which workers on strike at Heber 
Springs, Arkansas, were compelled by the mob 


to sign, also was made public. This “pledge” was 
as follows: 

“T hereby decline to renounce my strike bene- 
fits but agree to leave Heber Springs and any 
country through which the M. & N. A. Railroad 
passes. I further agree to remain out of the above 
territory.” 

Reports to the Federation indicate ‘that the 
form of the “pledge” varied in different localities 
but was to the same purport. Those who signed, 
swearing allegiance to the railroad and to the mob 
leaders, were given a white ribbon to wear as a 
badge insuring safety. 

“Upon refusal to sign the above, many were 
turned over to armed guards and were beaten,” 
reports Mr. Lowry. “Among those so treated 
were sympathizers with trade unions as well as 
members of unions.” 


Se 


NORRIS-SINCLAIR MARKETING BILL. 
By Benjamin C. Marsh. 

When the Norris-Sinclair Marketing Bill was 
introduced seven weeks ago, its best friends did 
not realize what interest and support it would 
command in both branches of Congress. Al- 
though Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, re- 
cently broke forth on the floor into an impassioned 
denunciation of the bill as a wild, socialistic meas- 
ure, he had to admit that the farmers are in des- 
perate straits, in spite of all he asserts that the 
Government has done for them. Several other 
Senators denounced the bill, but practically all of 
them agree that merely giving the farmer more 
credit not only is not going to help him out of 
his present crisis but will hurt him, and that the 
Government has got to adopt some measure to 
assure farmers a fair price for their products. 

The Executive Secretary of the League ap- 
peared on three different occasions before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, in support of 
the Sinclair Marketing Bill, and practically every 
member of the commitee present took part in the 
discussion of its merits and the need therefor. 
Congressman Tincher, of Kansas, a member of 
the committee, expressed the opinion that it would 
be foolish for the House Committee on Agri- 
culture to report out such a bill until the Senate 
had passed the bill, to which the representative 
of the League replied, that the Senate might just 
as well attempt to hide behind the fact that the 
House Committee on Agriculture was trying to 
kill the bill in committee, and stated that both 
members of the Senate and House would have to 
be responsible to their constituents, regardless of 
the action of the co-ordinate branch of the 
Congress. 

Chairman Haugen, and other members of the 
committee, asserted that it was the function of the 
House Committee to report out legislation which 
the farmers needed and to try to get it enacted; 
that it did not have to tag after the Senate, but 
in fact the Senate was now acting on measures 
which the House has already passed. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, representing the American 
Federation of Labor, strongly indorsed legisla- 
tion to get the farmers a fair price—repeating his 
statement made a year ago in connection with 
another stabilization measure, that labor was 
willing to pay a little higher price for farm prod- 
ucts, provided the farmers themselves secured this 
increase in price, and not the middlemen who 
speculate in farm products. 

Every one who wants farmers saved from the 
same tragedy next year, that they have suffered 
for the past three years, should write his United 
States Senators and Congressmen to work, as 
well as vote, for the Norris-Sinclair Marketing 
Bill (S. 4050—H. R. 12,966). 

————_-&—_______. 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


MINERS MUST TAKE SIDES. 

Nova Scotia members of the United Mine 
Workers of America can not affiliate with the 
Communist International of Moscow and at the 
same time retain membership in the United Mine 
Workers, declares the executive board of the 
miners’ organization. 

“The red international,” it is stated, “not only 


sanctions, but in fact urges workers to resort to ~ 


street uprisings, mob demonstrations and vio- 
lence.” No miners’ union could approve these 
methods and at the same time favor the con- 
ciliatory-methods of trade unionism. 
a 
TO TRAIN CITIZENS. 

President Harding has created by executive 
order the “federal council of citizenship training,” 

The council is to make “constructive sugges- 
tions as to how the federal offices may co-operate 
to secure more effective citizenship training, both 
in their own work and in co-operation with all 
public and private agencies throughout the coun- 
try.” 

Attorney General Daugherty, whose injunction 
in the shop crafts strike last summer outraged 
the constitution and violated the express pro- 
visions of the Clayton law, is authorized to ap- 
point a Department of Justice representative on 
the President’s citizenship council. 
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FURNITURE PROFITS TRIPLED. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Price fixing activities of household furniture 
manufacturers and dealers were an outrageous 
feature of profiteering in 1920, according to a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission sent to 
the Senate January 17. 

Profits were doubled by both manufacturers and 
retailers by collusion in the trade, and both manu- 
facturers and retailers united in spreading the 
propaganda that labor was responsible. 

The Federal Trade Commission now reveals in 
its report the methods of restricting competition, 
including the boycotting of manufacturers and 
dealers that were satisfied with decent profits. 

The complaint of the manufacturers themselves 
that they suffered from price-fixing in lumber, 
mirrors, and plate glass reveals a vicious circle 
of combinations, but in every instance the added 
costs to each person in the circle were passed on 
down the line to the ultimate consumer. In the 
case of furniture purchased on the instalment 
basis, the consumer is still paying. 

Headed the List. 

The findings as to prices and profits are as 
follows: 

“(1) Wholesale prices of household furniture 
in 1920 reached a higher peak than most com- 
modities and subsequently declined more gradu- 
ally and without approaching so near the pre- 
war level. 

“(2) Furniture manufacturers, however, reduced 
their prices more in absolute amount than the 
decline in the prices of raw materials, relatively 
more than wages, and both absolutely and rela- 
tively more than they reduced their total cost. 

“(3) Retailers also reduced prices, and by the 
early part of 1922 probably in as great proportion 
as the manufacturers, but reluctant to cut prices 
on large stocks of high price furniture their price 
reductions lagged about a half year behind. 

“(4) Representative data for 299 furniture 
manufacturers and 424 specialized retailers gave 
average rates of profit on investment in 1920 of 
28.2 per cent for manufacturers and 22 per cent 
for retailers; and in 1921, 84 per cent for both 
manufacturers and retailers. 

“(5) Out of the consumer’s dollar the net profit 
for the dealer in 1920 averaged 13 cents; in 1921, 
7 cents; for the manufacturer it averaged 8 cents 
in 1920 and 4 cents in 1921. 

“(6) Most retailing of furniture in 1920 and 
1921 was on the instalment plan and instalment 
prices averaged probably at least 16 per cent 
above cash prices. Instalment stores generally 
had higher operating expenses, but made consid- 
erably higher profits on the investment than those 
doing primarily a cash business.” 

Competition Politely Choked. 

The findings as to association activities are 
these: 

“(1) The principal manufacturers’ associations, 
whose members produce the bulk of the country’s 
furniture, have restricted competition by means 
of resolutions tending to concerted price policy, 
by price comparison meetings, and by the adop- 
tion of minimum ‘selling values’ (prices). 

“(2) Leading furniture manufacturers’ associa- 
tions have jointly employed an expert to price 
articles of furniture for their members on a theo- 
retical cost basis which tended to uniformity of 
prices, 

“(3) Various retail organizations have frequent- 
ly interfered with the sale of furniture by manu- 
facturers to consumers and to so-called ‘illegiti- 
mate’ dealers by means of concerted complaints 
of members to offending manufacturers and by 
the publication of the ‘Buyers Guide’ and ‘Tattle 
Tales.’ 

“(4) In the autumn of 1920 the leading manu- 
facturers’ associations, following a conference with 
the organized retailers who insisted that they 
should have time to dispose of their high-priced 


stocks, advised their members to defer making 
reductions in factory prices. 

“(5) Although a movement for ‘Truth in Fur- 
niture’ has recently been started, which includes 
many manufacturers and dealers, furniture, both 
as to materials and workmanship, is often mis- 
represented in a manner to deceive the public.” 

Sze. os 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Austria: Depression in Textile Industry—Busi- 
ness stagnation in Austria is making itself felt in 
the textile industry to the extent that spinning 
and weaving mills in Upper and Lower Austria 
have been obliged to reduce work to three days 
a week. 

Unemployment—Although employees have dis- 
played a praiseworthy willingness to accept wage 
reductions, the number of unemployed persons 
has been steadily increasing for a number of 
months, 

Canada: New Immigration Policy—In order 
that only those immigrants who can be immedi- 
ately absorbed by the industries of New Bruns- 
wick should be permitted to enter that province, 
a selective policy of immigration with that purpose 
in view is to be considered by the Provincial 
Government at the request of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization. 

Wage Agreement—At the close of the year 
1922 an agreement was reached between the Rail- 
way Association of Canada and the United Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers, under the terms of which 
20,000 workers will receive an average increase in 
wages of two cents per hour. The new schedule 
was made retroactively effective as of November 
1, 1922, 

Chile: Government Hotels Closed—According 
to press announcements the government hostels 
of Santiago have been recently closed. Since 
December, 1920, these hostels have housed and 
fed thousands of unemployed laborers and their 
families. 

Cuba: Free Dental Dispensary—Through the 
initiative of the Rotary Club of Cienfuegos pro- 
vision has been made for the establishment of a 
free dental dispensary for children of the poorer 
classes, 

Denmark: Organized Emigration—Frequent 
discussions have recently taken place in Rigsday, 
during the course of which it has been urged that 
the increasing population of the country makes 
it advisable to consider a means of organizing 
emigration so that departing emigrants might be 
assured of good conditions abroad. 

Unemployment—Unemployment is said to be 
steadily increasing throughout the country at the 
rate of approximately 2500 men per week, and 
the practice of some of the Danish farmers of im- 
porting cheap Polish labor is-cited as one of the 
contributing causes of the increase. 

Ireland: Shipbuilding Outlook—Acceptance by 
the federated trades of a ten shilling reduction 
from the 26 shillings and 6 pence war bonus, 
together with the removal by employers of the 
imposition of religious tests upon workmen, has 
brought forth optimistic forecasts regarding the 
shipbuilding industry during the present year. 

Sweden: Report of Unemployment Commission 
—In its latest report .he Unemployment Com- 
mission stated its belief that it will be able to 
cease its activities by May 1, 1923. This belief is 
based upon the steady decrease in unemployment 
and a general tendency toward industrial nor- 
malcy. 

- 

Johnny—What makes that new baby at your 
home cry so much, Tommy? 

Tommy—lIt don’t cry so much; and, anyway, 
if you had all your hair off and your teeth out 
and your legs were so weak you couldn’t stand 
on them, I guess you’d feel like crying, too—The 
Cornellian, 
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INTEREST SUPREME COURT. 

Here is an extract from a description of child 
labor in the oyster shucking business on the Gulf 
Coast. This description was broadcasted by radio 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. It ought to 
be read with interest by members of the United 
States Supreme Court: 

The boat, loaded with oysters, comes in to the 
pier. It is only 4 o’clock in the morning, but 
oysters do not keep, and in a short time a group 
of women and babies and children of all ages 
appear from a row of barracks and shacks behind 
the cannery. 

These are the workers coming from their camp. 
They break apart and open the shells with knives 
and begin to fill their cups with oyster meat. 
They stand at their work, swaying back and forth 
with a rhythm which apparently enables them to 
work jong hours and still keep up speed. They 
bend farther and farther over to reach the oysters 
at the bottom of the cars. 

If shrimp picking is going on, the shrimps are 
iced instead of steamed, to make their sheels less 
difficult to open, and spread on wire trays on 
top of the empty oyster cars or on tables. The 
workers break off the heads with one hand and 
squeeze out the flesh with the other. 

A strong odor arises, and we notice that chil- 
dren and women are wearing gloves and dipping 
their hands in a tub of alum water, and that even 
with this protection the hands of some of them 
are bleeding. There is an acid in the head of 
the shrimp and also a sharp thorn which is likely 
to run into the hand and break off. 

The floor is wet and slippery and strewn with 
piles of shrimp heads or oyster shells, and over 
this floor the babies crawl and the children who 
are too young to work run about and play. A 
two-year-old has had his hand crushed, falling in 
the path of the oyster cars, and others show cuts 
received from falling among the shells. There 
is no one back in the camp to leave these toddlers 
with. 

The workers in the camps have been brought 
here from the North for the winter and everyone 
in the company camp is expected to work. Per- 
haps, however, the babies may be left in care of 
children just a little older. 

The mother of a girl of 9 tells us that this child 
hasn’t gone to work because “her little hands are 
too tender.” 

A big sister explains apologetically that her 
7-year-old brother does not work because he can- 
not reach up to the car to shuck. 

A child of 12 looks at us wonderingly, since 
visitors in this out-of-the-way place are rare, and 
she asks us, “Don’t you ever shuck?” 

Child labor seems to be taken for granted. In 
some of the canneries a State inspector may be 
seen at long intervals, but his coming can usually 
be detected and the children are sent to hide. 

If the constitutional amendment now before 
the U. S. Senate, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor, is adopted and ratified this 
kind of disgrace will come to an end. 


———__@—______. 
R. R. STRIKE IS COSTLY. 

In a letter to stockholders President Loree of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad states that the 
coal and shop men’s strike has cost that railroad 
$500,000, but dividends will be paid as usual out 
of “a large accumulated surplus created in former 
years.” Mr. Loree is one of the bitterest opponents 
of organized labor among railroad managers. His 
policy of meeting dividends out of surplus will 
not cause his stockholders to object to his labor 
policy, though the price must be paid some time. 

—<——— 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


OUR RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 
By Hugh Frayne. 
“Organize” has been the watchword of the 
American Federation of Labor for years. ‘“Edu- 
cate” has been likewise a slogan of labor for years. 


" There are no better words today—no better guides 


to complete freedom, no better guides to the de- 
velopment of that industrial democracy which has 
come to be the dream of mankind and the hope 
of the race. 

We claim the right to organize as workers. 
We claim the right to have a say in making the 
conditions under which the workers shall be em- 
ployed, and the right of collective bargaining. 
We claim that the hours of employment should 
be reduced to the point where the health and 
safety of the workers must be safeguarded. 

If those who seek to destroy the trade unions 
are successful in their efforts they will not have 
succeeded in solving the labor problem or in 
any way help to improve the industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. 

Such a movement, if successful, would create 
a condition of radicalism and anarchy which would 
be uncontrollable. All the things which are of- 
fered today as remedies have proven failures and 
instead of settling the workers’ problems they 
have done nothing except to create bitterness and 
antagonism between the workers and the em- 
ployers. That is not solving industrial unrest. 

Organization establishes and maintains high 
standards of living for the American working 
man and his family. It eliminates the things that 
stand in the way of social and economic justice 
for all. All labor wants and insists upon having 
is the same right that is given to every one else 
under the law. It will steadfastly refuse to ac- 
cept anything less. 

If those who are seeking to destroy the trade 
unions are successful in their efforts they will not 
have succeeded in solving the labor problem or 
in any way help to improve the industrial and 
economic conditions of the country, but will widen 
the breach between the empioyer and the em- 
ployee. 

If social and economic justice to the workers is 
given due consideration the danger of the spread 
of Bolshevism will be entirely removed. This 
doctrine thrives upon industrial unrest and by 
removing the cause the disease will soon disappear. 

We cannot solve problems by evading them and 
there is no use in any of us trying to evade our 
responsibilities. This is a human problem and 
must be dealt with as such. The human element 
must always be taken into consideration if we 
ever expect to bring about more harmonious re- 
lations between employer and employee and bring 
about a better unity and co-operation among the 
people of our country, 
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SEEK TO COMPEL CHANGE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Those who would sell the ship subsidy to the 
United States are becoming desperate. They are 
starting a “back fire’ on members of the House 
who refused to vote for the ship subsidy bill and 
are promising the “lame ducks’ in both houses 
appointments after March 4 if they will do their 
utmost to enact this legislation. 

Mr. Lasker, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, says he is confident that the bill will pass 
the Senate. He is afraid, however, that after it 
again reaches the House from the conference com- 
mittee that enough members will vote against it 
to prevent approval of the conference committee’s 
report. Therefore, chambers of commerce, Ro- 


tarian clubs, manufacturers’ associations, bankers 


and other commercial interests are writing letters 
to members of the House who voted against the 
bill in order to compel them to vote for it when 
it is returned to that body. 

One of the first to receive these letters was 
Representative Lineberger of the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of California. The cities of Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and Pasadena are in Rep- 
resentative Lineberger’s district. These letters to 
the Representative criticised him severely for vot- 
ing against the bill when it passed the House. 

Some of the letters contain the statement that 
while the writers had not read the bill still they 
believed it a good one that should be supported. 
This is evidence that the friends of the bill hope 
through manufactured propaganda to browbeat 
and intimidate the members who refuse to sup- 
port the measure and that the anti-labor organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles, Long Beach and Pasadena 
are willing supporters of that program. 

To the honor of Representative Lineberger let 
it be said that he indignantly rejected the advice 
of the anti-labor associations. He wrote each of 
them that as long as he was a member of Con- 
gress he would vote according to what he be- 
lieved would be for the best interest of the peo- 
ple and that when he could not do that he would 
resign. 

The attacks upon him and others have only 
served to make them more insistent in their efforts 
to defeat the ship subsidy bill. 

2 
ARMY BREAKS RECORD. 

Uncle Sam’s peace-time army is the largest in 
history, according to Congressman Madden, 
chairman of the House appropriations committee. 

The regular standing army will have 125,000 
men and 12,000 officers, but the total of those 
constantly under arms and in up-to-date training 
condition will be about 625,000. Mr. Madden’s 
committee, however, has provided for nearly 
double that number by requiring that enough 
supplies shall be constantly on hand for 1,000,000 
men, * 
“Never before has the country possessed so 
many military resources in trained men and ma- 
terial,” said Mr. Madden, “Our regular army now 
has double the number of highly trained com- 
missioned officers it had before the world war, 
and an enlisted strength 25 per cent larger than 
before the war. The national guard is nearly 
100 per cent larger and a far greater military 
asset to the Nation than ever before.” 

> 
CHILD LABOR BAN URGED. 

In declaring the child labor law unconstitutional 
the United States Supreme Court has pitted the 
lives of children against industrial gain, declared 
Miss Melinda Scott of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America at the women-in-industry confer- 
ence, called by the women’s bureau, Department 
of Labor. 

Elimination of child labor to provide children a 
“growing-up” period was urged by the speaker, 
who also urged the elimination of night work for 
women, 


PHONED TO ENGLAND. 

Officials of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company sent messages and made speeches 
by wireless telephone to Southgate, England, 
where the Britishers cabled back every few min- 
utes that the words, with few exceptions, were 
distinctly heard. 

Scattered words and phrases have been wire- 
lessed over the ocean before, but this is the first 
time that continuous conversation has been car- 
ried on over the space of 3400 miles. 

@— 
KIND OF ALIENS ENTERING. 

The kind of immigrants now coming to the 
United States under the 3 per cent law is indicated 
in a statement issued by the Department of Labor. 

The annual quota for Armenia, Portugal, Lithu- 
ania, Spain, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Africa, 
Greece, Italy, and Belgium are exhausted while 
the quotas for Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania are almost exhausted, 

More than half the countries of Northwestern 
Europe, however, have supplied less than half 
their quota. 


&- 
OIL PROFITS STAGGER. 

The public press is giving little publicity to 
oil profits the Senate oil investigating company is 
uncovering. 

In the Standard Oil group these profits have 
broken all records. W. M. Irish, an officer of the 
Atlantic Refining Company, told the committee 
that since 1911 when the Supreme Court dissolved 
the Oil Trust, his company has paid cash divi- 
dends amounting to $11,226,000. Last November 
this company declared a 900 per cent stock divi- 


dend. ——— oS 
WANT MOTHERS IN HOMES. 
Pay the fathers: a sufficient wage that the 


mothers may stay out of industry, urged Dr. R. 
A. Speath, of Johns Hopkins University, at the 
women-in-industry conference called by the wo- 
men’s bureau of the Department of Labor. 

Dr. Speath said the proposal that women be not 
employed for six weeks before and six weeks after 
childbirth, and be paid full wages during this time, 
was “utterly impractical.” 

> 
~ R. R. OWNERS STAND PAT. 

Railroad financiers have changed front on the 
question of railroad regulation and are now de- 
manding that the Cummins-Esch law “be given a 
fair chance.” This is notice to the public press 
and to Congress that they keep hands off the 
transportation act. 

The only change the financiers favor is to 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board and turn its 
functions over to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with power to enforce its decisions. 
With labor bound to its job, the railroad interests 
are satisfied with the present law. 

The reasc . for this new attitude is the dis- 
covery that profits can be made despite coal 
strikes, railroad strikes, and one-third of the 
equipment falling to pieces. With the most dis- 
astrous summer in the history of American rail- 
roads, the reports show that the class 1 railroads 
made a profit of about 4% per cent last November. 

These profits were made when farmers and 
fruit growers were forced to let their produce rot 
in the fields because of high freight rates and car 
shortages. These conditions do not interest the 
railroad financiers, who operate the roads for 
profit. The theory of “service” is a fiction the 
financiers dust off and put in use when they want 
something from the people. 

Things now look somewhat rosy for the finan- 
ciers. Their policy is to “sit on the lid.” Silence 
agitation against high rates, which would be en- 
couraged if revision or repeal of the Cummins- 
Esch law is strongly urged by the public press or 
in Congress. 
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To do all the good one can, 
To love liberty above everything, 
And even if it be for a kingdom, 
Never to betray truth. 
—Beethoven. 


—o— 


The United States Senate has come into pos- 
session of information to the effect that a share 
of Standard Oil of Indiana stock, worth $25 in 
1912, is now worth $37,200. Wonder why John 
D. Rockefeller is rated as the richest man in the 
world? 

 ——_ 

There is a very wide difference between insti- 
tutions conducted on a co-operative basis and 
those carried on under profit-sharing plans, and 
there has been introduced in the Legislature a 
bill providing that there shall be no deception or 
misrepresentation by claiming profit-sharing in- 
dustries are co-operative if they are not actually 
conducted in that manner. The bill merely pro- 
vides for honesty and does not seek to interfere 
in either co-operative or profit-sharing schemes. 

?>- 

There is a very heated discussion going on in 
Washington just now over the manner in which 
civil service regulations are carried out in the 
filling of positions, particularly in the Postoffice 
Department, and it is very noticeable that the 
division of opinion is based very much on par- 
tisan lines. One thing, 
without fear of contradiction, and that is that the 
bulk of the jobs usually go to those who are 
members of the party in power. Just now that 
party happens to be Republican and the jobs are 
going to Republicans. Under a Democratic ad- 
ministration they went to Democrats. If the 
politicians were honest about it there would be 
little room for complaint, but the truth is that 
when someone who does not happen to be in 
favor comes forward in search of a job the poli- 
tician tells him that he is powerless in the prem- 
ises because the jobs are controlled by civil serv- 
ice. However, when the right man comes along, 
civil service rules are thrown to the winds and 
he gets the place. And some people are simple 
enough to believe that civil service on a national 
scale is really effective and that there is no more 
of the old Jacksonian rule that “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” 


however, can be _ said 
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Stock Devlauds 
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The Treasury Department has been working under a ruling to the effect that 
stock dividends by corporations to stockholders are not taxable under the income 
tax law and the United States Trade Commission reports that for the year 1922 
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328 corporations have released surpluses by the stock-dividend plan, the total 
being $2,149,151,425.” 

This report of the Trade Commission caused a Senator to introduce a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to prosecutions 
under Section 220 of the Revenue Act of 1921, which provided a penalty for 
evyasions of the law. This section provides that if any corporation, however 
created or organized, is formed or availed of for the purpose of preventing the 
imposition of the surtax upon its stockholders through the medium of permitting 
its gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distributed, there 
shall be levied upon the net income of the corporation a tax of 25 per cent, in addi- 
tion to the other taxes imposed upon corporations, but that the fact that the gains 
and profits are permitted to accumulate and become surplus shall not be construed 
as evidence of a purpose to escape the surtax unless the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue certifies that in his opinion such accumulation is unreasonable for the 
purposes of the business. 

In replying to the Senate resolution the Secretary of the Treasury says that 
he is so far behind in checking up the returns that he is not in a position to furnish 
the desired information, nor is he likely to be for a year or two, and that, there- 
fore, under the law it is not possible to collect any penalties because it can only be 
done after the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has certified that it is his belief 
that such stock dividends were unnecessary for the purposes of the business. 

If a corporation gives stock to employees in the shape of bonuses the workers 
are called upon to pay taxes on it, but when the same concern issues stock to its 
stockholders as dividends there is no tax to be collected unless the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue certifies that he believes it is being done to evade taxes, and no 
such certification has yet been made according to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That interpretation of the law may be entirely right, and it may be wrong to 
criticise either the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for laxity in the premises, but if this be true, it does not do away with 
the right to object to the unfairness of the interpretation or the law itself. If the 
interpretation is correct then the Congress is in line for criticism for passing 
such an unfair law. Senators and Congressmen, however, are not willing to accept 
responsibility for the condition of affairs that prevails and invariably they try to 
pass the blame over to the shoulders of the Treasury Department. 

Some governmental department is responsible for the present scheme of things 
and while we are not very greatly concerned in fixing just where the blame should be 
placed we are interested having it corrected in some way or other in order that 
a square deal be given the wage workers in the matter of taxation on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

We have mentioned this matter before, but until very recently we were unable 
to get the exact language of the law interpreted by the Treasury Department and 
were not, therefore, in a position to place the blame elsewhere than in the Treasury 


Department itself. We are still at sea as to where the blame belongs. 
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Otto H. Kahn, New York banker, issues a warn- 
ing to the big interests that are insisting upon a 
sales tax. He says it “must be based not upon 
the plea of consideration for the rich, but upon 
proof that existing schedules harm business.” 
That is just the argument that was used by the 
business interests to have income taxes on large 
incomes reduced, and Congress listened to the 
wail sent up and relieved the rich while the poor 
are still forced to pay on their small incomes. 
The jingle of gold is more potent in Congress 
than the voice of the people. Otherwise present 
conditions would not maintain. 


Ida M. Tarbell says “Women have it in their 
power to put an end to wars for all time.’ When 
we read that we became very interested and 
anxious to learn how she would have them do it, 
our spirit soaring high in the hope that she had 
hit upon a real solution of this most difficult ques- 
tion, Then we come upon her declaration that, 
“They can put into the human consciousness the 
belief in peaceful adjustment. They can do this 
by practicing it themselves everywhere—in their 
towns, in their churches, in their clubs, in their 
homes,” and then we concluded that she had 
merely aroused our hopes for the purpose of 
ruthlessly blasting them. If she has no better 
way than this to end war the end is a long way in 
the future, 5 


In ten years of life today a man ought to ac- 
complish as much as in a hundred years half a 
century back. Modern inventions have made this 
possible, but does the average individual get a 
hundred times as much out of life? If not then it 
is probable someone else is getting a part of what 
belongs to someone else. The distribution of the 
benefits of invention are not fair and reasonable 
and one of the big tasks of today is the correction 
of the system of distribution. The problem of 
production has been pretty well solved despite 
the whining of those who are always looking for 
more and more out of the field of production. 
We are not arguing for any letup in the advances 
toward greater production, but we are pointing 
to the fact that the big problem crying for solu- 
tion is that of a better scheme of things with re- 
gard to distribution. 


Perusal of the Congressional Record these days 
will reveal that about three-fourths of the time 
of that body is taken up in purely political dis- 
cussion, indulged in for the sake of gaining par- 
tisan advantage. The Senators are always dealing 
in futures so far as party is concerned, and as a 
direct consequence there is but little time left to 
deal with the real business of the Nation for 
which each of the individual members is supposed 
to have been sent to Washington. They put in 
day after day discussing subjects that a class of 
grammar school boys could dispose of in ten 
minutes, But the boys would approach the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of reason and fairness, 
something that a United States Senator seldom 
does. He has his eye always turned in the direc- 
tion of the success of his party at the next election 
and measures his words with that idea uppermost 
in his mind. There is some of this same sort of 
game in the House of Representatives also, but 
not nearly so much as in the Senate, the body 


that is supposed to be the more dignified of the 
two. 
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The trouble with Babson’s figures is that he 
counts all kinds of farmers. There are three 
kinds—the tired farmer, the retired farmer and 
the rubber-tired farmer. 


Local M. P.—Well, Mr. McGregor, I hope you 
liked the story I finished up my speech with.” 

Mr. McGregor—Ay, yon’s a bonnie story. Dod, 
man, I mind the first time I heard it I near kicket 
the bottom oot ma cradle.—Punch. 


A colored man from Kentucky drove to a loose- 
leaf tobacco sales warehouse in one of the Indiana 
cities on the Ohio with a load of tobacco. 

When he received his sales slip and weights he 
noticed the customary bank check was missing. 

Approaching the cashier he said: 

“Look here, boss, where is my money for this 
here tobacco?” The sales sheet was consulted. 

“Tt’s like this, the expenses for weighing, un- 
loading and commission for selling your tobacco 
amounted to more than the tobacco was worth. 
You see, you still owe us just fifty-nine cents,” 
explained the cashier. 

“Well, that’s all right, I guess, but I ain’t got a 
cent with me.” 

“Then next time you are coming over the river, 
just bring along a chicken with you and we will 
call the deal square.” 

Within a week the colored man appeared in the 
office with two chickens, one under each arm. 

“Here are the chickens.” 

“Sure—but you didn’t have to bring two of 
them, one would have paid the bill.” 

“Yes, boss, but I’se brought another load of 
tobacco.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Mother—When I was a little girl, I always ate 
the crusts of my toast. 

Sybil—Did you like them? 

Mother—Yes, indeed! 

Sybil—Then you may have 
Mail. 


Freshman—You surely are a good dancer. 

Co-Ed—Thank you. I’m sorry I can’t return 
the compliment, 

Freshman—You could if you were as big a liar 
as I am.—Mugwump. 


these.—London 


“Can you tell us what is the matter with our 
child?” 

“T am not a doctor—I am an interpreter!” 

“Yes, but the child’s French governess has gone 
away, and we can’t understand what she says 
now.”—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 


Billy came home from school bearing every 
evidence of having had the worst of a fight. 

“Why, Billy!” exclaimed his mother. “How 
often have I told you to play only with good 
little boys? Good little boys don’t fight.” 

“Well,” said Billy through his tears, “I thought 
he was a good little boy till I hit him.’—The 
Forecast. 


“Can I become a centenarian, doctor?” 

“Do you drink, smoke, or go in for high living?” 

“No ” 

“Then why do you want to be a centenarian?” 
—Sans Gene (Paris). 


“Bill,” said a sailor looking up from his writing, 
“do you spell ‘sense’ with a ‘c’ or an ‘s’?” 

“That depends,” replied his friend. “Do you 
refer to money or brains?” 

“Aw, I don’t mean either of them two,” was 
the reply. “What I want to say is, ‘I ain’t seen 
him sense.’”—Western Christian Advocate (Cin- 
cinnati). 
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THE MAN WITH A SOUL. 
(In answer to “The Man With the Hoe”). 


Up through the ages the sufferings of man 
Forever are compelling to make him unbend 
To higher attainments of mind and: soul, 
To bring him complete to Eternity’s end. 


Each deed, each thought, inspiration, 
To fulfill Life’s unfoldment is given, 
From eon to eon of creation 
By an unseen Power is driven. 


His soul is warped and bent 

As the circle from whence he came; 
From dust to dust he returneth, 

To a higher life doth he aim, 


Man’s ungodliness to man 
Is the source of each one’s sorrows, 
In making life’s pathway a struggle 
By casting dark shadows on the morrows. 


Each one has a right to Life’s blessings, 
As abundant as his soul doth desire, 

Without greed and oppression to surround him, 
Which keeps him repressed in the mire, 


Twill be as full as the glories of heaven, 
The soul of Eternal Man, 
When oppression is grounded forever 
From the minds of carnal man. 
—Olive Caunter Thies. 
oo 


EDUCATION FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has approved the plan submitted 
by the American Federation of Labor committee 
on education, under instructions from the Cincin- 
nati convention, whereby the Federation will be 
adequately and permanently represented in direct- 
ing the activities of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau, New York, N. Y., with which the Federation 
has hitherto co-operated under a temporary agree- 
ment. 

“Under the terms of this agreement,” declares 
President Gompers, in a letter addressed to na- 
tional and international unions, state federations 
and city central bodies, “an executive committee 
of nine members was created to direct the policies 
and activity of the Bureau. The chairman of the 
Federation committee on education, Mr. Matthew 
Woll, has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Workers’ Education Bureau, and 
two other members of our committee, Mr. George 
W. Perkins and Mr, John P. Frey, have been 
elected members of the same executive committee. 

“In accord with the convention instructions,” 
continues President Gompers, “I wish to commend 
the work of this Bureau to you and your mem- 
bership for the purpose of furthering adult work- 
ers’ education. I earnestly urge all affiliated or- 
ganizations to co-operate in this work through 
affiliation with the Bureau.” 

President Gompers points out that international ’ 
and national labor unions, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies and all labor organiza- 
tions’ directly or indirectly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are eligible for 
membership in the Bureau. Provision is also 
made for individual membership. 
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A man from the East boarded a street-car in 
the South. 

A Southerner got up and gave a lady his seat. 

The Eastern man beat the lady to it. 

The body will be shipped back East for burial. 
—The Nashville Tennessean. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Friends of Eugene Donovan, a member of the 
legislative and scale committees of Typographical 
Union No. 21, are sympathizing with him in the 
loss of his father, Patrick Donovan, whose death 
occurred in this city January 25th. Although well 
advanced in-years, Mr. Donovan enjoyed robust 
health until last May, when the tragic death of 
his youngest son, Robert, who was killed in Mar- 
ket street by a Municipal Railway car, caused a 
mental and physical collapse from which he could 
not seem to recover. Decedent was born in 
County Cork, Ireland, 74 years ago, and was a 
pioneer of San Francisco. His funeral was held 
last Monday from St. Paul’s Church, where a 
requiem high mass was celebrated for the repose 
of his soul. Interment of the body was in Holy 
Cross Cemetery. 

Horace Pickens of Oakland Typographical 
Union visited the Underwood building last Mon- 
day for a double purpose. His first call was upon 
the State Industrial Accident Commission, where 
he investigated his eligibility to compensation for 
an injury to his shoulder, which he sustained 
while at work in the Berkeley Gazette office a 
month or so ago, after which he was “lifted” to 
the seventh floor of the Underwood, where he 
spent an hour or so “chinning” with the officers 
of No. 21 and the boys in the assembly room. 
Horace reported the state of trade in “My City 
Oakland” was good. He is a member of No. 
36’s newspaper scale committee. 

W. M. (“Bill’) Campbell, who came to San 
Francisco from the south and deposited his card 
with No. 21 last August, then took a run up to 
Grass Valley, his “hum” town, where he has been 
sojourning since, called on the secretary last 
Monday and took out his “traveler” preparatory 
to another excursion into the suburban sections 
of the State. “Bill” says the “country” air sho’ 
appeals to him, 

The modern print shop installed in the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo 
has proved one of the most important departments 
of the school, according to the San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce. The shop’s equipment, 
says the Journal, consists of eight Mergenthaler 
linotype machines and the auxiliary plant neces- 
sary to give the students a complete course in 
the craft. The course is intended to give not 
only a good understanding of printing methods, 
but also to train the pupil’s hands and brain to 
do all the work to be done in a print shop. Those 
taking the course are taught first to set type by 
hand. The various stages of the training then 
lead through the different branches of the trade 
up to actual work on the linotype machines. 
Besides getting out the California Polytechnic 
School paper, the print shop is playing an im- 
portant part in the publicity campaign the school 
is conducting. Instruction is free. “Bob” Davis, 
a former member of No. 21, is at the head of the 
shop’s teaching staff. 

Fred J. Wilson, who has been in the “ad” de- 
partment of the Chronicle composing room for 
the last ten years, drew his card last Tuesday and 
left for San Diego, where he probably will “show 
up” on the Union. Getting pretty close to Eddie 
Weston—and Tijuana—Freddie. 

Frank J. Bonnington has been selected as or- 
ganizer for the International Typographical Union 
in this section. He has been a member of San 
Francisco Typographical Union for many years, 
during all of which time he has been active in 
the work of the organization as well as holding 
responsible offices therein. Mr. Bonnington is 
well known in the general labor work of San 
Francisco and California as well, having formerly 
been secretary-treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor. It is reportéd he expects 
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to visit Los Angeles shortly in the interest of the 
organization. He has many personal friends in 
this city, who are pleased with his appointment.— 
Harvey E. Garman, in Los Angeles Citizen, Jan- 
uary 26th. 

G, H. Ort, originally of Columbus, O., but more 
recently of Rochester, Memphis, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Chicago, came up from Los Angeles last Wed- 
nesday and affiliated with No. 21 by depositing 
a Chicago card with the secretary of the union. 
Mr. Ort is a brother of C. J. and William M. Ort, 
proprietors of the Ort Brothers’ Printing Com- 
pany at Chapel and Front streets, Columbus. 
This is Ort’s second visit to San Francisco. He 
was here in the year ’02 B. E. 

Henry P. Olsen of the Chronicle chapel, who 
was obliged to enter a San Francisco hospital 
two weeks ago, is reported to be improving. 

Fred E. Ross, who passed through San Fran- 
cisco en route from Denver to Honolulu a year 
and a half ago, has returned to the mainland, 
having arrived at this port on the steamship 
Maui last Monday. Ross says conditions in the 
metropolis of the Paradise of the Pacific could 
be better, especially as they relate to the printing 
industry. 

Victor Aro, Chronicle apprentice, has vacated 
University Hospital, where he underwent a sur- 
gical operation a month ago. 

There is mail at the headquarters of Typo- 
graphical Union awaiting the claim of George R. 
Armstrong, J. L. Buckley, A. L. Cole, Charles 
J. Cunningham, Ray Edwards, E. D. Fred, Mr. 
and Mrs. George V. Hill, F. L. Lippert, John R. 
Melsom, Tom Murray, C. Phipps, William Ryan, 
B, F. Smith, George L. Smith and George Mc- 
Dowell. If these persons will send in their pres- 
ent addresses to the secretary of the union their 
mail will be forwarded. 

Val Hanlon, veteran member of the union, is 
on the sick list. He is confined to his home at 
4933 California street. 

The apprentice committee of Typographical 
Union will meet in regular session in the union 
rooms at 7:30 o’clock next Tuesday evening to 
examine a large class of apprentices, among them 
Scholer P. Bangs, Edward C. Barry, Earl S. 
Cronin, Bryce R. Dye, Lawrence Gallick, Harold 
E, Hearn, Frank E. McCoy, Albert J. Mendoza, 


James R. Sorensen 
free end Seven 
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Charles G. O’Neil, William R. Watterson and 
Linn M. White. 

The executive council of the International 
Typographical Union has amended its order of 
December 23d on the special or “strike” assess- 
ment for the enforcement of the forty-four-hour 
work week as applied to members not working at 
the trade. As amended the order is that such 
members shall pay $3 as the special assessment 
for January and, beginning February 1, $1.80 per 
month until further notice. 
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If you don’t demand the union label it is 

equivalent to creating a job for a non-unionist. 
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by making all 
your purchases in 


stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


At the Clock That Chimes. Store Open 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturdays Included. 
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JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth Sts., San Francisco 
All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed. 


SILVERWARE 


for wedding presents. 


AND CLOCKS 


Large stock to select from. 


Gifts That Last, by the Thousand 


SAVINGS 


MISSION. BRANCH oicce0cccessicswsicienas ce cvicie 640d Mission and 21st Streets 


WEST PORTAL BRANCH........ see eceee West 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter 
(414) per cent per annum was declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1922. 


Tue San Francisco Savines ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks ot San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


COMMERCIAL 


DBROUBs cise. 8-3 5 choles (esha hee Biel HN eisiataye cietagalew tests $80,671,392.53 
Denosibe sic ccs oct chet cr cadet nratic oa inteleeisiess ais 76,921,392.53 
Capital Actually Paid Up..................00- 1,000 ,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ aerate 2,750,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund.................++- 400,613.61 


.;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
...Haight and Belvedere Streets 
ortal Ave. an‘\ Ulloa St. 
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HIGHER WAGES ALARM. 

Higher wages, which mean so much for the 
standard of living of the American wage earner, 
are a genuine cause of alarm for the Wall Street 
princes of finance. 

In his annual report to the stockholders of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, President 
Percy H. Johnston, discussing the trend of busi- 
ness, declares: ‘‘More serious is the possible 
shortage of labor and a resultant rise in the wage 
scale.” 

President Johnston explains that the British 
employers, with whose products American manu- 
facturers compete in the markets of the world, 
have not as yet been compelled by British labor 
to jack up wages. British employers, he indicates, 
have been able to use the army of the unemployed 
to keep down wages, and “there is considerable 
unemployment in England” now to assist em- 
ployers in enforcing low wage rates. 

In the United States, however, it seems that the 
unemployed have mostly been absorbed, and the 
“possible shortage of labor” brings up the spectre 
of a higher standard of living for those who do 
the work of industry and commerce. 

Wall Street’s worries are heartbreaking! 
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TO HELP BIG BUSINESS. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has allotted 
$366,982,100 of the new 41%4 per cent five-year 
treasury notes, maturing December 15, 1927. 

The issue is part of hundreds of millions put 
out expressly for the benefit of large income tax 
payers. The notes enable these gentlemen to 
collect interest on taxes they owe the Govern- 
ment instead of paying the Government interest. 

Under the income tax law, people are per- 
mitted to pay their taxes in four quarterly in- 
stallments during the year after taxes are due. 

A number of hundred million dollars’ worth of 
the “tax certificates’ mature on each income tax 
date, and are endowed with a limited circulation 
privilege by which the Government accepts them 
for tax payments, 

The clever business man who owes the Govern- 
ment $1,000,000 in taxes for the year 1922, pay- 
able ‘n quarterly installments in 1923, can pur- 
chase $1,000,000 of interest-bearing treasury notes, 
and knock down the interest on $250,000 for three, 


six, nine and twelve months on the tax payment 
dates, 


——_ @—_______ 
TO FIGHT PROFITEERS. 

“To protect the people from profiteering in the 
essential necessaries of life and to bring the pro- 
ducers and consumers together for their mutual 
benefit without middlemen intervening,” declares 
Governor Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska, “I 
recommend a general statute giving all cities, 
towns and villages the authority to acquire, es- 
tablish and operate municipal water plants, light 
plants, gas plants, ice plants, coal and fuel yards, 
slaughter houses and public markets, and to pro- 
vide money for the same by taxation.” 

Governor Bryan also recommends the encour- 
agement of co-operative marketing facilities by 
making co-operative companies exempt from anti- 
trust laws, adequate state rural credits system, 
continuation of the state law guaranteeing bank 
deposits, a referendum on war, and opposition to 
‘any “enforced slavery system such as an indus- 
trial court,” . 
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TO LIFT CLOUD. 

Twenty-eight union men formerly employed by 
the Government, dismissed under a cloud last 
March, are about to be vindicated. 

These men were mentbers of various organiza- 
tions. Most of them belonged to the Plate Print- 
ers, Printing Pressmen and Federal Employees’ 
unions. They were employed in the U. S. Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

When they were dismissed they were sent away 
summarily, without the slightest notice and were 
even compelled to leave their desks under secret 
service guard. 

Washington and the country speculated wildly 
for a time as to what was wrong—and then the 
case dropped from public sight. 

The twenty-eight went out under a cloud. One 
died and it is said that his death was due to the 
humiliation of having thus been discharged after 
a quarter of a century of faithful service. 

Now, following many investigations, it is said 
that all are to be vindicated and restored to their 
rights “without prejudice.” 

At the outset the move unquestionably was 
political. Twenty-eight union men _ suffered 
humiliation, shame, loss of work and loss of 
esteem for politics. 

There ought to be something more than an 
ordinary vindication to compensate for such a 
political slaughter, 


o 
WHAT EXPERT SAYS. 


There’s one judge that isn’t bowed down by 
the weight of his dignity. 

We don’t know overly much about Supreme 
Court Justice John Ford of New York, but he 
tore loose in a speech a few days ago in such a 
manner as to indicate that he is no pink tea person. 

“The courts are partial to accumulated wealth,” 
said this judge in his speech. 

Sounds good to hear a judge come across with 
the truth, 

There’s more: 

“They (the courts) are on the side of the 
powerful employer and against his employees, 
and they are daily, through judge-made law, 
oppressing the poor and lowly in the interests of 
amassed capital.” 

Ford said Federal judges are the worst. They 
are fixed for life and not responsible to the peo- 
ple, Also they are picked by lawyers and here’s 
what Ford says about lawyers: 

“Lawyers are the employees of wealthy men 
and large corporations.” 

It is earnestly hoped that Harry Daugherty and 
an assorted lot of judges around the country will 
take note of what Ford said. 

Ford, being a judge, ought to be an expert 
witness on the subject. 

—_— 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY. 

Discharging employees and saddling those who 
remain with the additional work is officially an- 
nounced as one of the major and “businesslike” 
methods of administration by which the manage- 
ment of the postal system is bringing about econ- 
omy and “financial health” in the postal service. 

In a speech delivered at Atlanta, Ga., before 
the Georgia postal conference convention, First 
Assistant Postmaster General Bartlett explained 
that during the last year, “through a thoroughly 
economical and businesslike administration,” the 
management saved $1,200,000 by the “release of 


740 employees in the department at Washington.” 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


95c to $1.85 


Fifth and Market 
1014 Market 


22nd & Mission 


Geary & Fillmore 
aa! 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


CHILDREN’S 


ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 


save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings account. 
They can not start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 


Regular -licensed drugless physician and Chiropractor. 
Tubercular, organic, nervous, reetal, colon, prostatle, chronie, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, ‘‘Drugless Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 
Nerves causes disease. Send for It. Mailed free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Continuous Office Hours, 9 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Entire Top Floor 


450 GEARY ST. Prospect 5201 


Petes ateeeceeintaetasamieces 
Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 
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Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 
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You're right! 
I wear 
CAN'T BUSI'EM Sigg 
overalls 


Jhey guarantee that 
if the sewing ever rips 
Lilget a newpairor 
my money ack. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of January 26, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Barbers No. 148, Al Howe, 
vice Wm. Currier. Musicians No. 6, James G. 
Dewey, Harry Lowenstein, A. G. Haywood. Re- 
tail Delivery Drivers, W. R. Otto, George 
Maloney, Arthur Beaver. Watchmen, Wm. G. 
Harry. Warehousemen, N. N. Kramer, Charles 
Teasland, Chris. Faulhaber. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From the following 
unions inclosing donations for the Astoria Relief 
Fund, Railroad Shopmen and Near East Relief: 
Cooks’ Helpers, Bill Posters, Watchmen, Garment 
Workers, Post Office Clerks, Steam Engineers 
No. 64, Waiters No. 30, Cigarmakers. From Rail- 
road Shopmen Federation, acknowledging receipt 
of $150.00 donated by Waiters, Stage Employees, 
Printing Pressmen and Cemetery Workers. From 
Congressman Kahn, relative to an act fixing the 
compensation of certain officials in the custom 
service, and stating that he would be glad to co- 
operate. From J. J. Casey, stating he would be 
unable to serve on the Election Board. Announce- 
ment of Civil Service examinations to be held 
February 8, 1923. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From As- 
phalt Workers’ Union, requesting Council to 
assist in having its wage scale restored by the 
Board of Public Works. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, relative to courses on 
Labor Education. From the Federation of Rail- 
way Shopmen relative to the status of their con- 
ditions. 

Resolutions—Were introduced by Delegate Tur- 
ner, requesting Council to go on record as con- 
demning the action of the so-called Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Harrison, Ark., inasmuch as their act 
is a direct incentive to the use of force in labor 
disputes by the large employers of this country 
and tends to bring the law into disrepute by sub- 
serving it to the interest of the employers. Moved 
that the resolutions be adopted; amendment to 
refer to the Law and Legislative Committee. The 
amendment was lost and the motion to adopt the 
resolutions was adopted. The resolution reads: 

Whereas, A murderous mob, composed of doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, etc., masquerading under 
the name of a self-appointed “citizens’ committee,” 
has lynched a striking shopman in Harrison, Ar- 
kansas, whipped a score of others, and driven the 
majority of the striking shopmen from the towns 
along the Missouri and North Arkansas Railway; 
and 

Whereas, This condition was brought about 
through the threat of the officials of the Mis- 
souri and North Arkansas to discontinue service 
unless the burning of their bridges was stopped; 
and 

Whereas, Having in mind numerous frame-ups 
and acts of arson by company detectives, these 
acts of sabotage bear all the earmarks of having 
been the work of private detectives employed by 
the railroad company; and 

Whereas, Labor has always been accused of 
resorting to violence to gain its ends, and in this 
case a committee composed of so-called “reputable 
citizens” has taken the law into its own hands, 
seized control of the cities along the line of the 
Missouri and North Arkansas Railway, and insti- 
tuted a reign of terror against organized labor; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the San Francisco Labor 
Council, in regular meeting assembled, this 26th 
day of January, 1923, do emphatically condemn the 
action of the so-called “citizens’ committee” of 
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Harrison, Ark., inasmuch as their act is a direct 
incentive to the use of force in labor disputes by 
the large employers of this country and tends to 
bring the law into disrepute by subserving it to 
the interest of the employers; and be it 

Resolved, That we call upon all international 
unions and central labor bodies, as well as the 
American Federation of Labor, to take such steps 
as may be necessary to prevent a repetition of this 
outrage; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the press. 

Report of Executive Committee—The only mat- 
ter before the committee was the agreement of 
the Retail Clerks No. 432; there being no commit- 
tee from the union present, the matter was laid 
over for one week. Concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Piggly- 
Wiggly still unfair to their organization. Post 
Office Clerks—Donated $20 to relief of Astoria 
and $25 to Shopmen; thanked the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for assistance in helping to pass 
remedial legislation. Street Carmen—Have con- 
tributed to the Community Chest $5.00 per man; 
thanked the Council for allowing’ Peter Larkin to 
address the Council. Culinary Workers—Comp- 
ton’s, Mineral, White Lunches, Miller’s and Elec- 
tric Kitchen are unfair. Garment Workers—Have 
donated $20 to Relief of Astoria, $20 to Near East 
Relief, and $25 to Railroad Shopmen. 

Label Section—Addressed the delegates on the 
value of the union label and requested a further 
demand for the union label, card and button. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Election of Officers—The following officers 
nominated without opposition were duly declared 
elected and the Secretary was instructed to cast 
ballot for same: President, George S. Hollis; 
vice-president, Wm. P. Stanton; secretary, John A. 
O’Connell; financial secretary, J. J. McTiernan; 
sergeant-at-arms, Patrick O’Brien; trustees, Chas. 
Childs, George Knell, John W. Spencer. 

Organizing Committee—G. P. Bowns, A. Dun- 
can, Moe Davis, Marguerite Finkenbinder, Al. 
Lang, Victor Jamart, Herbert Lane, John O. 
Walsh, Wm. Turner. 

The Board of Election reported that the fol- 
lowing delegates were elected on the Executive 
Committee, Law. and Legislative Committee and 
Directors of Labor Clarion: 

Executive Committee—Henry Boyen, Ben Brun- 
dage, James Coulsting, John Daly, Wm. Granfield, 
David Hardy, George Knell, Laura Molleda, 
Joseph Moreno, Anthony Noriega, Patrick 
O’Brien, Al. Rogers, James E. Wilson. 

Law and Legislaive Committee—Roe H. Baker, 
G. P. Bowns, E. Buehrer, Henry Heidelberg, 
James Hopkins, Theodore Johnson, Roland 
Roche. 

Directors of Labor Clarion—Wm. T. Bonsor, 
H. E. Decker, George Hollis, J. J. McTiernan, 
John A. O’Connell. The chair declared them 
elected. 

New Business—That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to investigate and revise the unfair 
list of the Council; carried. 

Receipts—$693.50. Expenses—$041.50. 

Council adjourned at 10:50 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
—_——_@_____—_ 
SNOW FIGHTERS ILL. 

Poorly equipped to face the wintry blasts, 400 
snow shovelers employed by the city of Boston 
are on the city’s sick list with cramps and colds. 

The employment of these workers at this labor 
is an adequate reply to those who claim there is 
a “labor shortage” in that vicinity. 

———_>—_____ 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions, 


DEATH OF FATHER STAUB. 

Rey. Jacob F. Staub of Rochester, N. Y., known 
as “the friend of the workers,” is dead. 

Father Staub was an authority on sociological 
and economic subjects. Some time ago he de- 
livered a series of lectures on the labor question 
in which he defended the workers’ right to or- 
ganize and expressed his personal belief that it 
was their duty to do so. 

On several occasions Father Staub acted as 
mediator in labor controversies, upholding the 
workers’ contention for higher wages and better 
working conditions. 


If you don’t demand the union label it is 
equivalent to creating a job for a non-unionist. 


PHONE WEST 793 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 


SOCKS DARNED 


GILBERT’S LUNCH 


Good American Cooking 
Home Made Pastry 


Open Until Midnight 
2573 MISSION STREET 


Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 


BENDER’S 
“THE FAMILY SHOE STORE” 


BETTER SHOE VALUES 


2412 Mission Street Near 20th 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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LABEL ADVENT. 
By Jack Williams. 

One of the most notable supports in bygone 
days arose from the deductions of wise men who 
initiated a plan to save smokers from the output 
of coolie labor. To those delights of the smoker’s 
paradise they attached a label to proclaim the 
product clean and of union manufacture. 

Right here, wise it would be to let Mr. Lord 
of the American Federation of Labor describe the 
origin and good work of the union label. He 
says: “The Union Label symbolizes the applica- 
tion of fair dealing and the Golden Rule in in- 
dustry. It represents articles and goods made 
under clean, sanitary and humane conditions. It 
is the sign “par excellence” for all that bears its 
imprint. 

It seems that the ancient guilds used some 
form of distinguishing mark or token for their 
product, but the label of modern times, the label 
as we know it, as at least we ought to know it, 
originated in the great and famous city of San 
Francisco, the emblem of decency'and good work- 
manship of the cigarmakers, in the year 1874. 
This label was white. In 1875 the cigarmakers 
of St. Louis brought forth a red label. The idea 
of the San Francisco group was, created 
as a protest against the product of coolie labor 
being confused with the white man’s labor. Their 
attitude was that all boxes or packages must be 
certified and labelled. This difference in colors in 
the two labels being used resulted in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute, and in the Chicago convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 1880, it 


was finally agreed to use the “other color in the + 


flag, namely blue.” 

Sanitation and a due regard for the great 
human equation were the two fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the creation and use of the label. 

The Union Label signifies merit in the article 
produced. It signifies a great work to be accom- 
plished in the pathway of peace. It puts a tre- 
mendous power in the hands of women. It car- 
ries assurance to all that its products were not 
brought forth from a sweatshop or penitentiary 
or from a surrounding of unsanitary conditions. 

It is one of the most potent weapons in the 
hands of the workers and their families, and it 
is regrettable that it is so little used in many 
localities by them. The label wins without either 
strike or lockout, it works all the time, by night 
or by day to that extent we allow it to do so.” 

While feeling proud of such a defender, also 
feel proud that the Union Label first saw light 
in dear old San Francisco. 

With me you'll remember (a few years back) 
the mighty say the union label had in labor con- 
trol. Where is that control today? Who is to 
blame for its absence in many marts that supply 
workers’ necessities? For, as you know, the label 
is denied admission in the departments that cater 
to the wants of the pirates who unlawfully assume 
control over the dollar kingdom. 

Before it is too late talk less and try and assist 
in re-establishing former just demands of labor 
that were founded on the gospel and mission of 
the now shamelessly forgotten defender of the 
workers’ rights—the Union Label. 

One assembly has not forgotten the label—the 
brewery workers’ union. I’m told a member has 
no chance attired in scab raiment. They over- 
haul him like a revenue officer. Congratulations 
to such staunch union men. Please verify this 
gem of unionism through the Labor Clarion. Its 
publication means valuable aid to the Label Sec- 
tion in its work of recrowning labor’s redeemer— 
the Union Label. 

The big eye of greed vigilantly keeps tab on 
the added penalties the label has to bear in the 
shape of deserters. Greed is ever aware that fur- 
ther label desertion means further labor prostra- 
tion; means, possibly, that years may elapse be- 
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fore workers can again establish label registration 
on its former solid basis by which they can de- 
mand fair return on fair labor output. 


A reminder. If the big interests could create a 
defender equal in commanding power to the Union 
Label do you imagine they would desert it? 
Would they? In the strongest negative language— 
No! No!! No!!! 

Sg 

LOCKED TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

Under no circumstances should the 75,000 Gov- 
ernment employees in Washington outside of the 
military and naval service be permitted to pur- 
chase supplies at the army and navy commissary 
stores. This is the unanimous opinion of Secre- 
tary of War Weeks and Secretary of the Navy 
Denby, each of whom has sent a long communi- 
cation to the Senate committee on military affairs 
condemning the bill introduced by Senator Brook- 
hart authorizing the opening of the army and 
navy stores to all Government employees. 

The army and navy stores handle practically 
every commodity necessary for comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury. Receiving the goods at the 
same prices which are obtained by the army and 
navy quartermasters, and selling them without 
commercial profit, the consumers are saved a 
large percentage of the prices charged in the 
retail stores. The privileges of the commissaries, 
however, are limited to people in the army and 
naval service. 

If the Brookhart bill should become a law, in 
the neighborhood of 225,000 people would have 
the privilege of buying commodities at cost with- 
out the intervention of middlemen’s charges. It 
would seem that the Brookhart proposition would 
be a good way to establish a short cut between 
the producers and the consumers without the 
creation of a new institution, but merely by ex- 
tending the service area of the existing com- 
missaries. 

Secretary Weeks beholds the menace of twenty- 
six Government stores to sell groceries, meats, 
and vegetables, as well as clothing stores. More- 
over, he fears the overhead cost would make it 
difficult for the army commissary management to 
compete with the chain stores run for private 
profit. 

The retail merchants’ association, the chamber 
of commerce, and the board of trade agree with 
Weeks and Denby. 


-& 


HOW TAX DODGING GROWS. 

Jules Bache, a Wall Street broker, may not be 
entirely wrong when stating that the average 
big business man now spends 11 months of the 
year seeking how he can legally avoid his taxes. 

The fact that income tax returns on in- 
comes over $300,000 showed a decrease of from 
1296 in 1916 to 395 in 1920, or nearly 70 per cent 
loss, shows how rapidly tax dodging has become 
popular in New York’s business circles and how 
Bache’s disclosure is fulfilled by official figures.— 
Rep. James Frear, Wis. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


offer. 
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JOHN B. LENNON DEAD. 

The death of John B. Lennon, former treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, at his home 
at Bloomington, IIl., profoundly shocked the labor 
movement of the United States. 

President Samuel Gompers and Secretary Frank 
Morrison sent the following telegram to Mrs. 
Lennon: 

“In behalf of the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the entire labor 
movement of our country, we extend to you the 
sincerest sympathy in the loss of your dear hus- 
band, John B. Lennon. 

“Mr. Lennon gave to the cause of labor, justice, 
freedom and humanity the major part of his whole 
long life. 

“He was an efficient and constructive member 
and secretary of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America. He served as treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor faithfully and well for 
twenty-seven years. 

“In the councils of our movement he gave heart 
and brain and the cause of human progress has 
lost a devoted servant. 

“His name will live long in the memory of man.” 

President Gompers and Secretary Morrison also 
requested the central labor body of Bloomington 
to appoint a committee to act as representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor at the 
funeral. 

John B. Lennon was born in Lafayette County, 
Wis., in October, 1850: He became a journeyman 
tailor and served as general secretary of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors’ Union of America from 1886 to 
1910. During that time he edited The Tailor, the 
official organ of the Tailors’ Union. His service 
as treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
extended from 1889 to 1917—27 years. 

Mr. Lennon was a member of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, the social 
service committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the American 
Academy of Political Science, and the American 
Peace Society. He also lectured extensively on 
labor and social problems. 

——— —<&—_______. 


“Yessuh, I’s done proved dat honesty is de best 
policy after all.” 

“How?” demanded his friend. 

“You remembers dat dawg I took?” 

“Shore, I remembers.” 

“Well, suh, I tries fo’ two whole days to sell 
dat dawg and nobody offers more’n a dollah. 
So. like an honest man, I goes to de lady dat 
owned him an’ she gives me $3.50.’—The Chris- 
tian Register (Boston). 


SMOKE 
UNION MADE 
CIGARS 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 


Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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COURSES IN LABOR TEMPLE. 

One of the most popular courses given under 
the direction of the University of California Ex- 
tension Division is that on Practical Speech 
Making to be conducted by Dr. D. E. Watkins. 

The purpose of this course is to think clearly 
and to make a speech with ease and fluency. 
The course will include work on the selection of 
material for speeches, then arrangement and 
spoken presentation. There will be no attempt 
at oratorical display but such topics as the gen- 
eral ends of a speech, the factors of interest, 
forms of supporting an assertion, outlining a 
speech, etc., will be taught. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the removal of self-conscious- 
ness, and the development of poise and self- 
confidence. Practice in speech making will be 
given to each member of the class. 

Dr. Watkins is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and received his under-graduate and 
graduate training in Public Speaking under Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Trueblood of that institution. 
Later he pursued courses of instruction in Har- 
vard University and with special teachers in Bos- 
ton. He has in turn been assistant to Professor 
Trueblood at the University of Michigan. in- 
structor in Harvard University under Professor 


Irvah Lester Winter and Professor of Public 
Speaking in Knox College. For two summer 
sessions he was Professor of Public Speaking 


in Columbia University, New York, and later was 
in charge of the Public Speaking courses in sum- 
mer sessions of the University of California, the 
University of Colorado, and the State Normal 
University of Illinois. He director in the 
National Speech Arts Association, and was re- 
cently chairman of the Public Speaking Division 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
He is the author of a text-book in Public Speak- 
ing for High Schools, and the editor of a collec- 
tion of famous speeches on the War under the 
title “The Forum of Democracy.” 

The course has its first meeting on 


4 


is a 


Friday, 
February 9th, at 7:30 p. m., San Francisco Labor 
Temple. Fee $3. No credit is given. 

The course called Early Day Social Problems 
to be given by Dr. Carol Arnovici, lecturer for 
the University of California Extension Division, 
seeks to introduce to the average person the na- 
ture of social evolution and development. Sev- 
eral of the first lectures will be given to social 
origins and customs. These will be followed by 
a brief survey of the growth of our present day 
social institutions. 

Following are the series of ten lectures: 
Man the Animal. (2) Herd, mass and class. 
(3) Civilization and progress. (4) Civilization, a 
blessing or a disease. (5) The creative instinct 
and labor. (6) Acquisitiveness, good and evil. 
(7) Education and labor. (8) Justice, social, 
economic and legal. (9) The force of govern- 
ment and government by force. (10) Looking 
forward. 

Dr. Carol Aronovici is at present Director of 
Housing, under the California State Commission 
of Immigration and Housing. He received his 
professional training partly at the University of 


(1) 


Bucharest and the University of Paris, partly at 
iy 


Cornell University and Brown University. In the 
latter institution he studied under Professor Les- 
ter F. Ward, winning a doctor’s degree for his 
work in Statistics, Social Theory, and Municipal 
Government. In recent years he has been lec- 
turer on his specialty at Brown University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Swathmore College, and 
the University of Minnesota. 

Among his books, perhaps the best known are 
The Social Survey and For 
three years he was associate editor of the Ameri- 
Institute of Architects. More recently he 
was editor of a volume on Housing and City 
Planning for the American Academy of Social 
Science. 


Americanization. 


can 


The class has its first meeting on Tuesday, 
February 6, San Francisco Labor Temple. Six- 
teenth and Capp Streets, at 7:30 p. m. Fee $2.50. 
No credit is given in this course which is ad- 
justed for labor groups. 

Dr. J. V. Breitwieser, Professor of Education 
of the University of California, is to give a course 
on Present Day Psychology under the University 
of California Extension Division, beginning early 
in February. 

The course is one in common every day psy- 
chology adapted to the needs of persons who 
have had no training in the subject. It will show 
the nature and scope of psychology and the ex- 
cellent results of having a knowledge of that 
subject. : 

Following are a few of the subjects to be con- 
sidered: 1. Applied psychology, (a) human be- 
havior, scope of applied psychology, true and 
false psychology. 2. Psychology and efficiency, 
(a) heredity, environment, and native intelligence, 
(b) the economy of time and mental energy, 
(c) time studies, worry, cause and cure, mental 
health. 3, Environmental conditions, (a) climatic, 
time of day, monotony, fatigue and rest. 4. The 
Psychology of Work, (a) work vs. play, mental 
testing, hours and distribution of effort, (b) hob- 
bies, etc. 5. The Psychology of Social Welfare, 
(a) causes of misery, (b) causes of crime, (c) 
causes of poverty, (d) mental abnormalities, (e) 
mental contagions, (f) propaganda and its con- 
trol, (g) corrective features. 6. The Psychology 
of Advertising, (a) visual factors, (b) appeals, 
(c) display, (d) organization of campaigns. 7. 
The Psychology of Law and Education, (a) evi- 
dence, (b) responsibility, (c) free-will, (d) phy- 
chology and the school, (e) mental levels and 
success. 

Dr. Breitwieser has had practical experience in 
the business world as well as academic training 
and He was formerly advertising 
manager for Service Press in New York City and 
later editor of Western Advertising in San Fran- 
cisco. He was also one of the first speakers before 
the commercial organizations about the bay. He 
is so successful as a lecturer that he is in con- 
stant demand. Recently he delivered a lecture 
before the Fresno Medical Clinic on Drugs and 
Stimulants. 

The course which first meeting on 
Thursday, February 8, at 7 p. m., San Francisco 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets, car- 
ries no credit and is adjusted for labor groups. 
Fee $4. 

These courses are scheduled by Department of 
Labor Education of the University of California 
Extension Division to meet the needs of labor 
groups. The first meeting of each class is free 
to all persons interested in the course. Students 
wishing to enroll may do so at the following 
places: Room 205, San Francisco Labor Temple; 
room 265, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market 
Streets, and 140 Kearny Street. These courses 
have the full approval of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Central Labor 
Council, 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unioris. 
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FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 


2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 

You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 


Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


LIBERTY = BANK 
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SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET - 
at Twenty-second 
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TO DISCUSS ECONOMIC ISSUES. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is examining the question of affiliating with the 
International Labor*Office, set up by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty at Geneva, according to Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber. 

President Gompers says the statement by Mr. 
Barnes “makes it possible for me to bring the 
whole matter before the February meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

“The position of the American Federation of 
Labor has been clearly defined in two conven- 
tions,” said the American Federation of Labor 
executive, in answer to queries on labor’s atti- 
tude. “It is one of indorsement of the interna- 
tional labor organization. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor authorized me to be one of a group 
of its representatives in Paris during the peace 
conference, and in that capacity I was selected by 
President Wilson to represent the United States 
as a member of the commission which drafted the 
labor charter under which the International Labor 
Office was organized. I presided over the meet- 
ings of that commission. 

“Manifestly, American labor having thus par- 
ticipated in laying the foundation for the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, it has watched the develop- 
ment of the work of that office with the deepest 
interest and with a desire to participate at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“The announcement made by Mr. Barnes seems 
to offer the opportunity for American employers 
and American workers to participate in the activ- 
ities of their respective groups in the International 
Labor Office, even though the United States does 
not officially become a full member of the inter- 
national labor organization. 

“Perhaps there may be some who will wonder 
why it is necessary for employers and workers to 
act together on this question. The international 
labor organization, it should be explained, is com- 
posed of four delegates from each member nation. 
Two of these represent the government, one rep- 
resents the workers and one represents employers. 
There are thus three kinds of delegates. Where a 
nation is not a member—and the United States is 
in that category—organized workers and organ- 
ized employers may participate unofficially in be- 
half of those whom they represent; and that, I un- 
derstand, is what Mr. Barnes has in mind. 

“T think such participation, or collaboration, will 
be decidedly helpful, and now that the effort has 
been begun, it may be possible for both workers 
and employers of the United States to sit in the 
next annual meeting of the international labor or- 
ganization in Geneva. This will be particularly 
gratifying, because this is the one world organi- 
zation that is actually functioning in a construc- 
tive, helpful manner.” 


o- 


LIVING WAGE IS DENIED. 

The declaration by Fall River cotton mill barons 
that they will close their plants rather than in- 
crease wages is made in the face of increasing 
prosperity, stock dividends and the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. 

It is generally agreed that the mill barons vir- 
tually dictated the cotton schedule of the present 
tariff law. This assurance of prosperity for the 
bosses is supplemented by recent stock dividends, 
which have been issued to escape the income tax 
and create a larger amount of stock over which 
inordinate profits may be spread. 

In financial circles it is agreed that the textile 
industry is facing an era of prosperity. Now the 
organized textile workers are demanding wage 
increases. The executive council of the United 
Textile Workers reminds these wage earners of 
the profits in this industry, and calls on them to 
demand that textiles assure a living wage to every 
employee. 

The manufacturers have unlocked their chamber 


of horrors and are parading the well-known pov- 
erty plea. They also hope the workers will forget 


the stock dividends and how the cotton schedule _ 


was passed. 

The textile workers are not surprised at these 
time-worn tactics. But they know that their soli- 
darity can work wonders, even in the mind of a 
mill baron. 
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FAVOR SWEATING. 

Trade unionists of England are preparing to 
resist government proposals that would virtually 
destroy the Trade Board Acts. 

The first act was passed in 1909 as a result of 
trade union agitation against the “sweating” sys- 
tem among oppressed and low-wage workers. 

Since the passing if the 1918 amendments 65 
boards, affecting more than 3,000,000 workers, 
have been set up. Seventy per cent of these 
workers are women. These boards now set wages 
of many classes of unorganized and low-paid 
workers outside the most flagrant sweating trades. 

The government’s proposal to amend the act 
is based on the theory that a trade board should 
be concerned only with the prevention of “sweat- 
ing” of the worst form, and not, as now, with the 
fixation for scheduled trades, of a minimum wage. 
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home every week in the year. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


34th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend on 
First Preferred Stock 
‘THE regular dividend, for the three 
months ending January 3lst, 1923, 
of $1.50 per share, upon the full-paid 
First Preferred Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid on February 15th, 
1923, to shareholders of record at the 
end of the quarterly period. Checks will 
be mailed in time to reach stockholders 
on the date they are payable. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. It talks for 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


It counsels with you on 
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matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 
protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. In such a work you 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 

If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 
per member per year. While almost all other publica- 
tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefited by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 
pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Sale of Men’s 


In all Styles. 


OTL 


ec 825 MARKET STREET 


AN FRANCISE 
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Including such Famous makes as 

STACY-ADAMS.--- PACKARD --- W. L. DOUGLAS 
HOWARD and FOSTER---CROSSETTS and 

E. T. WRIGHT 


HIGH SHOES AND LOW SHOES 
In all Leathers. 


VALUES RIGHT UP TO STACY- 
ADAMS $15.00 SHOES AT 


95 
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AND ON MARCH 1 Ist--MISSION AT 22nd STREET 


(uality Shoes 


aS 


ALL SIZES 


. rh IN 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. 


OAKLAND 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Retail Clerks’ Union, Local No. 432, will give 
a whist party in Knights of Columbus Hall, 150 
Golden Gate avenue, Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 14, the proceeds of which will be used for its 
sick fund. The organization gives such an affair 
each year to enable it to aid sick and distressed 
members. The local is conducting a campaign 
urging the public to shop before 6 o’clock so as 
to eliminate night work for clerks, 

The Asphalt Pavers’ Union has requested the 
assistance of the Labor Council in getting a wage 
increase of $1 a day for its members who are 
employed by the Board of Public Works. A year 
ago these men had their wages reduced $1 a day. 

The Garment Workers’ Union has contributed 
$20 to the Near East relief fund, a like sum to 
the fund being raised for the relief of the people 
of Astoria, recently destroyed by fire, and $25 to 
the striking railroad shopmen. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers’ Union has 
elected the following officers: President, Thomas 
F. Comber; vice- -president, Charles F. Teasland; 


UNION MEN! 
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secretary-treasurer, N, N. Kramer; recording sec- 
retary, S. O’Keefe; executive committee, Charles 
Teasland, O. Christenson, S. O’Keefe, F. Wohr- 
man, T, Kingsley, Chris Faulhaber, N. N, Kramer; 
delegates to the San Francisco Labor Council, 
N. N. Kramer, Charles Teasland, Chris Faulhaber; 
delegates to the Waterfront Workers’ Federation, 
Howard Dean, S. O’Keefe, N. N. Kramer. 
George S. Hollis was re-elected president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council last Friday night 
without contest. Other officers re-elected without 
contest are: William P. Stanton, vice-president; 
John A. O’Connell secretary; James J. McTiernan, 
financial secretary; Patrick O’Brien, sergeant-at- 
arms, and Charles Childs, J. W. Spencer and 
George Knell, trustees. The following were 
elected to the executive committee: Henry Boyen, 
Electrical Workers No. 151; Ben Brundage, Bill 
Posters No. 44; James Coulsting, Stationary Fire- 
men No. 86; John Daly, Letter Carriers No. 214; 
William Granfield, Office Employees; David 
Hardy, Federation of Teachers No. 61; George 
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QUEED SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARGE TIN, 10c 


Also LIFE CIGARETTES, 20 for 15c 


THEY CARRY THE LABEL 
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H. Knell, Typographical No. 21; Laura Molleda, 
Waitresses No. 48; Joseph Moreno, Dredgermen; 
Anthony Noriega, Moving Picture Operators No. 
162; Patrick O’Brien, Brewery Workers No. 7; 
Al Rogers, Bottlers No. 293; and James E. Wil- 
son, Teamsters No. 85. The following were 
elected to the law and legislative committee: 
Roe H. Baker, Barbers No. 148; George P. M. 
Bowns, Cooks’ Helpers No. 110; Emil G. Buehrer, 
Cooks No. 44; Henry Heidelberg, Typographical 
No. 21; James E. Hopkins, Teamsters No. 85; 
Theodore Johnson, Waiters No. 30; Roland M. 
Roche, Letter Carriers No. 214. For directors 
of the Labor Clarion the following were elected: 
William T. Bonsor, Office Employees; M. E. 
Decker, Milk Drivers No. 226; George S. Hollis, 
Typographical No. 21; James J. McTiernan, 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers No. 168, and John A. O’Con- 
nell, Teamsters No. 85. 

The second half of the Professor Cross lecture 
course under the auspices of the San Francisco 
Federation of Teachers will open on Monday, 
February 12th, in the rooms of the Hastings Col- 
lege of Law in the City Hall. The lectures start 
at 7:30 and there are to be fifteen of them. The 
second series will cover the period from the indus- 
trial revolution in England to the present, and 
those interested in industrial development would 
do well to take advantage of the opportunity 
presented. The fee will be $3 for the full course. 

Se ees 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD. 

Outrageous profiteering by furniture manufac- 
turers and retailers in 1920 is reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission. ° 

How interesting! And what about it? 

The Federal Trade Commission is supposed to 
be the Government agency policing big business 
to prevent piracy and robbery and to punish mis- 
creants when caught. It didn’t do much of a 
job of policing in 1920; nor did any other branch 
of Government, including the Department of Jus- 
tice, contribute much to prevent or punish profi- 
teering. Now that it’s all over and nothing can 
be done about it, we are told that the profiteering 
in furniture was gigantic, 


The public suspected that it was being robbed . 


in 1920. A wee little announcement that retailers 
and manufacturers were making exorbitant profits 
and that they were engaged in a combination, 
assisted by wide-spread propaganda, to maintain 
high prices, would have brought some relief to 
the consumer, 

A little truth telling by the Government, the 


lination of actual facts, would have checked 
prices and foiled the manipulators of high 
furniture prices. Apparently there was nobody 
to tell the truth. The Government was protecting 
big business and little business and inefficient 
business. The consumer was gold-bricked. 
Now the stage is set for some gove nment de- 
partment to come out with the statement that the 
war is over! 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 
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